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Mallarme. Against the by now even more impregnable
fortress of materialist urban civilization the boy genius of
Rimbaud flings itself, as some half-naked young savage, greased
with magic charms, would hurl himself with a wild cry against
the frontier machine-guns, and fall dead under the concrete
fortress of the Bourgeoisie. And in all this long nineteenth-
aiid twentieth-century struggle between the poetic French
realism which seeks for spiritual values and the obdurate
philistine materialism of bourgeois society what part did we
play? We buried Byron and Shelley, and let Wordsworth bury
himself, we helped the great Victorians to become peers and
clubmen, and handsomely rewarded our artists with the pension
of respectability; some of them may have pined and grumbled,
while others even were too stupid to know that a battle was on
and that they had run away. We had, of course, Hopkins, and
Butler, and Pater hinting at heresy in an Oxford common
room, we had Swinburne, Doughty, and poor Wilde, to whom
we taught Degeneration through Suffering. But we stood aside"
from the conflict, with the result that in the twentieth century
our art and literature became even more unreal: the fanciful
pastime of well-to-do zniddle-aged children who had refused to
grow up, and who could never hurt themselves because when-
ever they fell it was always on a thick green lawn. I think, in
fact, that around 1900 to 1910 art and literature in this country-
were in a fair way to vanish, and depended on a very few
people, Henry James, Thomas Hardy, Bridges, Moore, Yeats,
and the Bloomsbury group (who were just beginning), to save
them from extinction. In the 'twenties and the 'thirties we
have paid for this.1
And now we have stalked up behind the herd of great
Frenchmen and come upon the moderns, who belonged to their
age, upon the writers who were never satisfied: Mallarme,
Proust, Valery, Gide, Claudel; upon the innovators: Apol-
1 One of the great differences between France and England in the
nineteenth century was that French writers had no American market.
After Byron English writers ceased to be continental and looked west-
ward. They made money from American lecture tours, and both the
American money and the American taste exercised a censorship on
them.